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Abstr ac C 



A scrios of ^tudiQ^ concornctl with the tlisfionilnaLion and annimll- 
aiion of niaucrij.l conLaincd in journal aruiclui^ In aducatj.onai ruse^irch 
wore conclucLCiU These sLudies daalt with authors of the artlclur^ and 
other cducauional rcsoarchers conducting research in the simQ subject 
matter areas as the articles. Tiio dissoininotlon prucess wan found to 
be extremely long and slow vrith little Information reaciiln^; tlie ManGral 
cducationai research and devclopinent community until late in the pro = 
cess* TIic results of tliese studies and previously conducted ones 
dealing witli the national meeting indicate that both the informal and 
formal disBemination systems in educational research are extremely 
diffuse. Thus it is eKtrcmcly difficult for the educational research- 
er to find the information he needs. Moreover, few authors published 
further in the same area as their' original article. A number of sugg- 
estions for improving the current dissemination system in educational 
research are mentioned. 
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IiitroducLion 



. Throuj^jKHic scionca and cochnolony , pi-ofcnstona 1 anc iuflc-s p].-iy .'in G«;;cn- 
tinl role in tnc d itsHcinin.n i: I.on of tic iu'iu-]' l"ic and tcchntcnl in'rormnLion. 
It- is uflu;iU,y fhc profuSii ioiu:]. aacic-tiy that spon.sors vntioua typcfl of 
mccti.nf,5, and publishoti tha mosc Important: jom:nnls in tha fiu'ld." 

The rcconl; rnpid r,rowLh of nuinpowcr and inixu-nun Lion in tidiiccUn'on.il 
rcsonrch had mada the Anwrican Educational Rcsoarch Association (AEliA) 
incraasln^ly awnre of its key role in the disscminacion of sciontifjc 
and technical information in educational research (see, for axumplc' 
Dorshimur, 1970). Since 1968, AERA has CDoporaced in a proRram of ' 
fiLudics, Q portion of which arc uoporL'nd in this report, dcsignGi] co 
trace , in real time, the dis.lflminaulon and assimilation of gcicntific 
and Uochnical infoifraation genGrated by work begun in 1966 until it 
could be recrieved from secondary sourcas such as abstracts and rpviow ' 
journals. Th,; approoch taken in these studios . that of viewing 
seicntific cnnmmication as a large social system composed of a variety 
of formal and informal elements by means of wliich the scientist, through 
many different typos of information-exchange behavior, attempts to 'satis- 
fy the informational needs imposed by his various scientific activities^ 
Results of studies conducted to date indicate that the information- 
exchange behavior of scientists is the most significant factor in the 
overall system operation. In their efforts to establish and maintain 
contact with ourrent work, scientists are continually on the alert for 
or actively seeking, scientific or technical information relevant to 
their ongoing or planned work. Tlie sciGntists closely watch Lhe per- 
formance of the system in disseminating, and assimilating the products 
of Qneir own scientific efforts. If an appropriate channel does not 
exist, as the producer and the consumers of information, they create 
new channels or modify, the old ones in an attempt to improve the 
system's performance . (Garvoy and Griffith 1964)'. As a result of the 
scicntiscs bohavicr, . the Information flows through the system in an 
orderly manner and, although there are a variety of routes, specific 
kinds of Information produced by specific types of researchers seek 
certain outlets on predictable occasions in predictable sequences and 
time patterns. Regardless of the flow pattern, the ultimate form of 
dissemination for the vast majority of the scientific information pro- 
duced is publication in an archival .journal. The limitations of this 
formal channel give constant impetus to tha creation and maintenanca 
of many of the elements in the domain on i"nformal communication. 

The most iraporCant feature of the communication system is that It 
represents something of a closed--circuit ; not only is the scientist 
a generator, disseminator, and user in the very system of which he is 
the creator, but the two gross products of the discipline—its informa- 
tion and its manpower— feed back into the system continuously. 

A further constraint is the apparent influence upon scientific communi- 
cation of relatively stable and powerful social norms. There is some suf^g- 
estion that many of the norms are very resistant to time and Influences 
outsldQ the scientific community, and there is contemporary evidence that 
much of a scientist's behavior within the system is controlled by attitudes 
governed by such norms. For example, the bitterness that has surrounded 



ntiLoiiiptis in jihyslcH and psyclioLnay to Inn Li tii [:u forma] proprini; c:<- 
chnnKC |W'oup,p inclicaLus* Llio powci-rulnayf^ of the mvm oC avaiuation by 
peers (Mnravcaik cind l^iHCornnkj 1966; LooviiuuTj 1970). 

In ncldlcians t:hGra avo cunnoniic coni^Liraines . If wo consider the 
discipliiio in it::: luiuional conLuKt:, wo find Lluii: funds' to fiupporc the 
sysLom arc limltud and that an incrciaKu in fundH for one nindium imirit 
divort: thatn from nnotlicr. Thci^a are direct and CKpliclL: links (c-g.. 
subscriptions and pago charges) bctweun the flow of information and 
the flow of rcsourcas in the systems and the ef f cc tivauoss of a new 
clcmant often attracts funds from an older, weLT-QstablishcKl medium. 
This occurrunce may cause the oldar element to change its function 
or to cease operation^ cvon^ though it might woU liavc continued to 
serve an existing function which has importance for the ovoral'. 
disciplinG. 

A main purpose in conducting an intensiva study of scientific 
comiiiunicatipn assaciatGd with a specific discipline is to locate the 
critical points at which innovation might be attempted and predict 
the probably specific and overall effects of sucli innovations. A 
fundamental characteristic of our approach to the study of scientific 
communication is that innovations in any science or technology should 
be prccoded by a stiidy of the eKisting system. 

The first series of these studios dealt with scientific informa- 
tion exchange associated with the 1968 Annual Meetinc of AEllA because 
the national meeting usually represents the first "public" dissemina- ^ 
fcion of a large portion of work produced. The first part of these 
scries dealt with scientific information exchange at the meeting 
(Nelson^ Garvey and Lin, 1970) and the second part dealt with journal 
dissemination of the meeting material after the meeting (Nelson^ 1970; 
1972). Two striking trends emerged from the studies. First j the in- 
formal network associated with premeeting information dissemination 
appeared to be poorly structured; as a result, the information con- 
sumers showed tremendous lack of awareness of who was currently work-^ 
ing on what. Second 5 the premeeting disoifgan5 nation of the information 
system in educational research was only temporarily unified at the 
meeting, and the postmecting dissemination again became diffused. 

The present study focused on the extent to which requestors of 
meetihg presentations which were later published, were aware of the 
published article and on the dissemination , assimilation and product- 
ion of material published in the major journals on educational research* 

Method 

Re que s . t_e r F o 1 1 o w 11 p 

To conclude our study of the national meetings questionnaires 
ware sent to persons who had requested copies of meeting preEentations 
which were subsequently published in archival journals, , Of the 60 
respondents who were sent questionnaires j 35 returned them, Tlie quest- 
ionnaire was designed to obtain the following types of informations 

1. The extent to which the requasters had communicated with the 
author in the ensuing two years* 

2* Tlie extent to which the requesters were aware of the article's 
publication* 

3. The requestris' evaluatiqn of both the article and meeting 
presentation cupies. 
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Journn I Anjr^n. Ai: i Iwy 

Sulcctioii of jouriKU.s for t:lic study of Lhci prnduction nnd di^usamin- 
atiion of journal arLlclus pi-ocoodtici In the foLlowiii?^ way: Tlio refcrcinces 
in AERA Journn] 5 pubiiHiind ^iurinn 3 965 and 1966 wcn-c GKamlTuul, adding to 
Clia snniplo journnls ofccn citiud t^li^craln, nnd addin;^ Choir rcf aroncos , 
Tiii^^ livnccB^ cnntinuad until a point oJ; dii.iiiUshing rcturnfi lUid hcitin 
rcnciicd, i.o., unLil romninlnn journals no longar appcarGd in the 
niainstrGnm of litorntura on c'ducational rc£iaarch. 

Such annlysDSj -onducted for various disciplines including educa- 
tional resaavch hnve indicaced chat, a sniall number or journnls forpi 
tha cora of tho journal Ut^raturcM a larger numbar of journals form 
the peripliery of tliis journal literature; and, a very large group of 
journals were loosQly associated with the first two groups. 

On the baais of the analysis £or educational research, all of the 
"core" and the most relevant of the ''tangential" journals were soloctQd 
for study. These journals arc shown in Table 1. 

Beslnning with the first issue putDlished in 1968 and continuing 
throughout the next two years, as soon as possible after the publication 
of each issue of a "core'' journal, each first author of an article in 
that issue rGceived a questionnaire pertaining to the content of his ar- 
ticle, (If someonG v/as the first author of more than one article, only 
those articles were selected in which Gither three or 30% of the citations 
were to articles published In core journals, A total of 385 authors re- 
turned usable questionnaires for a response rate of 90%. 

This study was i:esi8^'^^d to trace the prepubllcation d j sscminat ton 
= of the main content of the erticla, from the beginning of the work by 
Che author to the tiniQ of publication, Prepublication dissemination 
may includG "preliminary" reports (reports of prGlimlnary findings of 
work not yet cQmpleted), and later reports of completed work. The study 
also sought to dctermlnG the extent to which authors of articles on ed= 
ucational research participated directly in these report media and the 
effect of their participation on their own work as it was modified and 
revised before submission for publication. 

The following topics will be discussed in the first part of the paper 

1. Tlie background oharacteristics of the authors 

2, The prepublieacion schedule of the work published 

3. The scope and effect of prepublication reports 

4. The submission of manuscripts to Journals 

5, The continuity of work in educational research; i,e,, the 
extent to wliich authors were involved in new work related 
to their articles at the time of its publication, and 

6, The availabiUty of information Gontained in the journal 
articles from secondary sources * 

Tiie second study concerned a foUow-up questionnaire sent to the 
authors on the average of 26 months after the publication of their 
article. This questionnaire was designed to determine the follDWing: 

1. The extent to which the authors continued work jin the same area. 

2. The ^ixtent to which their new work had bean disseminated In 
journals 

3. The information needs of the authors in conjunction with their 
current research* 
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Table 1 

Journals SHudtad in Current Program 



Amorlcan EducatlDnal Rg search journal - Core 
Educat:lonnl and Psycho logical Mensurgment - Core 
journal of Educational PsychQloRV - Core 
Journa l q£ Educational Resaarch - Core 

Child Development: - Tangential 

journnl of Personality and Social PBycholonv - Tangential 
Poraonncl and GuidancG Journal - Tangential 
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Tho tiurci sLudy Lo be (iaHcrlhcd daalt wiL|h Llio group of porBons 
vrhom thc; authors of avticloyi In Liia journal study ciLod in Lhg 

CLr&t quasiiionnnlre ns conduct:i.ng work in the «amg sul^JucL-matLcr 
areas as uhose of 'Uholr iirticlus (work which was dcirlvad from Liiuir 
findings J sLcimi-ud from tiie samo conccipt:ual or Lheorel; ical iraiueworkj 
auuackcu the same problem from n difforcnt: point: of viow, s Limulntiod 
their work, etc.). Those parsonfi raccived quGStionnaircs pcrttiining 
to Che articles of tha auchora who hnd cited them* The questionnaires 
were designed to detormine the following: 

1, The extent to which rGspondents were familiar, beforG publi- 
cation of the journal articles , with the work describGd in 
the articles. 

• 2. The GKtont to which rGspondents hi\d assimilated useful 

informntion from authors' prepublication dissemination of 
the main content: of their articles. 

3. The extent to which respondents were aware 'that the articles 
liad boen published, 

4. The extent to which respondents had examined the articles ^ 
and 

5. The extent to which respondents acquired useful information 
from the published articles. 

Since the informal network associated with prepubllcatiDn infor- 
mation exchange was of particular interest each person named by an 
author was also asked to name one or two pGrsons working in the same 
area as the published article. These persons, in turn^ if they were 
not Included as authors or persons named by authors, were sent the 
same questionnaires sant^ to persons named by the authors. This pro- 
cess was repeated once more, but by this time few new persons were 
being added to the sample. A total of 159 respondents returned uaable 
questionnaires for a response rate of 62%, 

Results 

Re^ciue.^ter Follow-up Study 

Only 11% of the requesters knew of the publication of the articles* 
Because so few requesters even knew that the article had been published, 
further analysis of this data would have been meaningless. 
Information - - Dissemination procesa associated with tlic production of 
iournal articles on educational research 

Characteristics of tiie Authors * \ 

Most of the authors held doctorates (89%), and of those withDut 
doctorates (79%) were studying for advanced degrees. The median date 
of the authors reception of their highest degree was 1964 or four to 
five years before publication of their articles. ^ (Considering esti- 
mates that the number of scientists doubles every 12-15 yeacs, we 
might well have expected half the authors to have received their 
highest degree in the past 12-15 years 0 We can therefore^ assume 
that journal articles authors were a relatively young group of 
rasearcherg. 

The authors named 98 different unlveriities which had conferred 
their highest degrees* However, over haLf (54%) of the author a had 
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rnccivufl their hlpJicKt des'.rucs firoiii cmly 16 univc-rsi L-ici , nnd over a 
third (36%) from only nine; IntiLlL'utiions . Each .nuclicu' wan ar.lunl Lo nnmo 
the iiron within hiH discipline in which_ he had rc-ctUvcid hi,'^ hirJiCil: 
dcsree. Over two-fijchs of the respondents Indicated psvcholoRy' "(other 

liian cducatioiu;! psychology) ,-f! Uunr ;irea, whlU. 27% indicaLcd' uducat- 
.ion (othnr than educational psychology) nnd 22% indicated aducaLlonnr 
pnycholopy. As can he: seyn in Tahl^ 2, tliis distribuLion wtis imrkcully 
difforcnt from the diHtribution obtained fuom tho authoi-s or pra-scnta- 
tions nt tho 1966 AMA Annual Kaeting. Tha diffcrcncQ in disLribut ions 
can be: understood if the difiCribution for tlie various journals studitid 
arc exaniinod. AERj tondGd to publish mora work by personfi who received 
their dc-rces in educational psycliolosy than the other journals, while 
the Jonrnnl o£ Educational Psychology and Educational and Psveholonical 
MansurcMiicnt publiHhed more v.'ork by those who received their degree "in " 
psychology, and Jouvnnl of Educational Resaarch by thosa who received ' " 
their dcgroG in education. 

Most of the authors (82%) were working in aeadcniic institutions 
and thcsa 315 authors were working in 150 differcnu institutions. 
T\^cnty-eight percent of those authors were the only persons at their 
institutions producing articles in the studied Journals in 1968 and 1969. 

Authors were asked to ri.nk various professional activities in 
terras of the amount of time they devoted to each. Most authors parti- 
cipated to some extent in teaching (82%), applied research (74%) re- 
search guidflnce (71%), consulting (63%), basic research (62%) and 
adminLsitration (51%). Teaching was indicated as the most time consum- 
ing activity by 41% of the authors, basic research by 15%; administra- 
tion by 15% and applied research by 11%. 

NaturG of Work in Articles 

Almost half (48%) of the authors characterized the work reported 
in their articles as single field studies, while 20% characterized the 
work as a singlG experimental study and 11% as thaoratical treatises , 
Only 3% of the articles reported a series of studies and 6% ware 
methodological or statistical studies. The remaining studies were 
various combinations of the above types of reports. 

Dgsdriptions £f Dissfiminat ion Process 

Figure 1 diagrams the process of the dissemination of scientific 
information from the time a scientist begins his work until the time 
it appears in secondary scurccs. The following discussion describes 
this process for the typical author, and takes as Its reference point 
the date of journal publication, relating all evants both before and 
after publication, to this date. 

Work published in the journals studies began 33 months on the 
average bofore publication and 11% of the work was initiated five or 
more years before its publication. Preliminary reports (i.e., repor-ts 
of the work befora its completion) were made by 18% of the authors. 
Tlie reports were typically made to very small audiences. For example, 
70% of all preliminary reports were given as colloquia, briafingB, ' 
thesis committee reports, written theses or in-house reports. Addit- 
ionally, onlyl9% of all reports presented before the article's publi- 
catton were preliminary reports. Thus, there was Uttle dissemination 
of the work before its complation. The average preliminary report was 
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. made five months before trliQ work hatl been coniplacud . 

Ganui.na c! issciriinaCion began whan uhc aiiL'hors comploted their 
woHc--20 nioiitlis baforc publication. Fif uy-Gi^^hi: pcuccnt; of Lhc 
authors madu some report: of thair work between the timQ it was coui- 
plate nnd publislied. Tabic 2 shows the percontngo of authors making 
prcpublication or prcllmlnnry reports as well as kinds of rapDrl'-s 
madG. The most fraquont; prefiantod types of oral reports vjore colloquia 
within tha author's own institution (14%), national mcGting prosenta- 
tions ,(13%)j and tliet^is coimiilttoe meetings (127^). The t"?p types of 
written reports which were made by at least a tenth of the authors 
wero- disscrtatians or theses (23%) and technical reports (16%), 
Almost ^Talf (43%) of all reports took place within two months after 
the fluthor had compictcd his work. Since 79% Qf all reports wre pv^- 
sented before manuscript submission, once a manuscript had been sub- 
mitted to a journal for publication, the information conCaincd in it 
bGcame effectively obscured from the scientific community* 

As just mentionedj the thesis or dis.nertation represented a 
major prepubllcation medium for journal articles. However^ information 
based on theses or dissertations moved slowly through tlie propublication 
process since the typical wricten thesis was complete 25 months befora 
its publicntion. Moreover, the time botween Chci time work reached a 
report stage and its submission to a journal was four months greater 
for those who made prior reports compared to those that did not. 

The dissemination of work before it was submitted to a journal 
enabled authors to disseminate research well before its publication 
and to recGive foedback which allowod them to modify manuscripts be- 
fore Gubmitting them to journals* As can be seen in Table 3j forty- 
five percent of those authors who reported contGnts of their articles 
before publication reported they had modified their manuscripts be- 
cause of the feedback recoivGd from such prGpublication reports. 
Somewhat more o£ the authors who made oral reports (39%) than had 
made written reports (29%) reported such modifications. With regard 
to oral reports, the more informal the presenilation ^ the more likely 
the author was to receive feedback which led to some modifications. 
Thus, 55% of those who prGsented their findings at thesis committees 
modified their work as a rGSult of such a presentation, 4l% of those 
who gave colloquia within their own Institution did so, while only 
26% of those who made presentations at national meetings did so. 
These modifications may be classified into two types i changes in 
atyle or general form (accounting for 40% of the modifications) and 
changes In content, e,g,, clarification or redeftnttion of conccptij 
incorporation of others findings ? more detailed description of re- 
sulta, new emphasis or change in interpretation i fete, (accounting 
for 60% of the modifications). 

On the averagei the authors began writing their manuscripts 
one month after the work had been completed. 

The distribution of preprints (l#e., prepubllcation copies of ^ 
the manuscript) represented another form of prepubllcation dissemin- 
ation. Forty-two porcent of the authora distributed preprints , and. 
on the following occQslons: 24% distributed them before submlsilon of 
the manuscripti 13% after submlaslon but before acceptanee of the 
manuicripti and 15% after acceptance, some authors distributing them 
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TablQ 2 



Preliminary and PrepubltcaUidn Rnports and Modificacions 
• RGSulting from Such Reporcs 

PercGntage PGrccntiigc 
Making Modifying^ 



Report 
(N*385) 



Arty Report 
Oral Report 

Colloquium within own inscituclon 

Colloquium outsidG own institution 

Localj State or Regional Meating 

National Meeting 

International MeetinB 

Scientific or Techiiical Conmittee 

Invited Conforence 

Tliasis Committae Meeting 

Briefing 

Other Oral 

Written Report 

Technieal Report . 

In-House Publication 

Thesis or Disgartation 

Proceedings or Symposium Presentation 

Journal Article 

Copy of Oral Presentation 

Other Written 



Numbers in parenthesei refer to the '^N*' on ^hieh the percentage is 
based^ i*e., the number of authors making a specific type of report. 
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onmora than ono occasion, The mtidian number of preprints diseributed 
at the vnriotis auagos w(»rc two, flvo and five, respectively. 

Authors distributed preprints mninly to two groups: to collafiRues 
. working in che same area (m.-.ntionod by 72% of those distributing pro- 
prints) and to people with some prior knowledge of tho work, and who 
hntl roquGBted preprints (montloncd by 49% of these Quchors). Since 
49% of the authors sendinc preprints, sent them to people wlio had 
requested them, these requests indicntod that somQ people Iiad been 
effcctivciy informod of the work throuBli informal communicfltlon. Only 
14% of the authors who distributed preprints did so as a routine 
matter to fellow monibers of a pre-print exchange group. 

Tlioso authors who had distributed preprints before submitting 
thGli- manuscripts to a journal had an oppoiftunity to receive feed- 
back leading to modifications of their manuscripts. Of those authors 
who sent prcprtnts before submission, 56% modified their manuscripts 
because oi feedback from preprint distribution. Of those authors so 
modifying their nianuscripts , mnde stylistic changes only, 25% 
made content changes only, and 22% made both types of changes. 

In our tracing of the development of material published in journals 
on educational research, we have reached the stage at which autliors 
were ready to submit their manuscripts to Journals for publication. 
By the time a manuscript was submitted, the research had been completed 
for seven months; almost all prepubllcation reports had been made; and 
tnodifLcations due to consecjuant information feedback had been made. 

As to the criteria authors used to select the journal in which to 
publish their work, most (32%) of tho authors indicated that "the aud- 
ience reached by the journal" had constituted a major criterion. Tlie 
editorial policy of the journal was mentioned by 26% of the authors as 
a criterion. 

Not all of the authors had their'manuscripts pubUshod in the 
first Journal to which, they submitted them. Eight-nine (23%) of the 
authors had either withdrawn thair inar.uscripts from, or had received 
edicorial rejection by,, another jou^rnal. For 18% of the prior sub- 
missions, the authors withdrew their manuscripts, typicariy because 
the suggested revisions were inapprnpriate (mentioned by 15% of the 
authors). However, most of the authors, 82%, of nonaccepted manu-- 
ecripts had recaived editorial rajection of thair manuscripts owing 
mainly (44%) to the inappropriataness of the Bubject matter for the 
rejecting journals, Other reasons often given for rejection ware- 
thGoretical or interpretaeional problems (17%) and manuscript length 
(15/4) I 

These 89 manuscripts were wtuhdrawn or rajQctcd by 43 different 
journals. At least four of the manuscripts were previously submitted 
to the following journals: Journal of Educational Psvchology (13 manu- 
scripts); American Edii eatlonnl Rasaareh Journal (7); Journal of Person - 
aUti and Social Psychology (6); Psychologieal Bulletin (5) .- and Journal 
of Experimental Social Psvchology and Parsonnal and Culdanea / Journal 
(4 each). Journal of Educational Resoareh appeared to be the' reCQpiant 
of manuscripts rejected by the Jnurnnl of Educational Psycho Iorv and 
Amerlenn Educational Rosearch Journ al in that it published nlnQ of the 
13 mnmiscripts previously aubmlttod" to the Journal of Educational 
.Psychology and Jive of the seven submlctad to American Educational 
RQsoarch journal. The non-acceptance of a manuscript by one jouirnal 
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added rivu monLhs Co tha overall puhlicnt:ion lag. Slightly Iqbs l:han 
half (Wv;) of Ulia authors axperioncinB nou-accepcancG of tlicir manu- '^'^ . 
scripL-s raviscd thoia before rcHubmlL Ling thorn to journals In which 
they wore avQntually published. 

The prcsentatiion of or* the modificaliion as a result: of a prior 
report had no effect on the aKtcnt to which auunorB cxpcricncad non- 
acccptnnca of their ninnuscripts. Non^acceptancG was Gxpnriencod by 
23% of the authors moklng no prior reports ^ 24% of those making prior 
reports and not modifying their \vork as a result of them, and 23% of 
thoss making prior reports and ''lodlfying their mQnuscripts as a result 
of thenu 

AM hors^L^eiTtHrf ua tion of Work in Uho Snme Area as that TrentGd in Thnir 
Articles " " " . "^^^ ~ _ 

Since the produccion of scientific information is a cyclical pro- 
cess (researchers CGnd to continuG v^ork in the same area as that treated 
in the articles at tlie time of their publication), authors ware asked 
questions in the original questionnaire about work they had done on the 
same ^subject since the completion of their articles, Jy the_.tlma-^Df 

_pubUcation inost authors (64%) were involved in new work in the same 

"TuBjecU^imtOT-iOT^a-^^ 

niew^oik evolved directiy from the^ork reported in the published artl- 
cles, Tlie work of those authors conducting new work had progressui 
wall--by the time articles were published 55% of the new work had been 
campleted. Of the authors v;hose work had rQachcd the report stage, 40% 
had reported their new work before the publication of their article, 
62% of these authors had mada oral reports, and 67% had made written 
reports. 

At the time of publication, 97% of those authors who had Initiated 
new work in the same ar^a reported dGfinite plans for publication of 
their new work, A journal was the medium moat often mentioned for the 
planned dissemination of this new work (mGntioned by 75% of these 
authors). In additionj books were mentioned by 11% of these authors 
and technical reports by 9%. The median date when these authors 
planned to submit manuscripts based on this new work to journals was 
eight months after the publication of their first articles. 

All authors were sent follow-up questionnaires on the average 26 
months after their article had been published. The response rate 
based on 260 returned questionnaires was 68%, Of these authors ^ 57% 
had worked ii the same subjact matter area as thoir original article 
subsequent to corapleting the original work, Of those authors who had 
conducted subsequent work 64% had submitted at least one manuscript 
based on this work to a journal, 54% had had at least one Such manu- 
script accepted for publication and 44% had had at least one such manu- 
script published, ThuS| only 25% of the authors had published a sub- 
sequent article in the same area as their original article* The 94 ' 
auuhors submitting manuscripts submitted a total of 172 manuscrtpti* to 
84 different Journals. Only 24% o£ the manuscripts were sent to core 
journals, (These were the Journals which published their original 
work) *Moreovarj it took 12 journals to account for only 50% of the 
submissions. Tills is further evidence as to the diffusQneas of the 
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formal information dtssaminauion systm in Gdiicational rGsoarcli* 

Of CliosQ who had conducted research in the same area but had not 
submitted a subsequent manuscript, 67% indicatGd tliat the work was in- 
compictc and 54% indicated that they had insufficlGnt time to prepare 
a manuscript. 

Seventy- five pcrcont of the autliors who had conducted a subsoquenc 
work ill the area were curranUly involved in research in the same area as 
of their original article* Hiis work was started on the average three 
rnonths after tlie publication of their original article* Tliese studies 
were typical field studies indicated by 43% of the authors or laboratory 
experiment:^ indicated by 16%. At the time of the follow-rn survey 34% 
of the aytiiors indicated they were preparing a report of ork\ 25% 

wer^ analysing the data; 23% were iiiterpritlng the resi; . i; 16% were 
Gpllectlng the data and 13% were in the theoretical or conceptual 
planning stage. 

For those authors who did no further work In the area after tl e 
publication of their original article 32% indicated that the reason 

.for this decision was that thy personally became ii.terested in another 
area. Two Qtlier frequently nientioned reasons for not continuing work 
in the same area were that the work reported constituted completiDn of 
the project mentioued by 28% of the authors and a new job mentioned by 

'1570 of them« 

Seventy-five percent of the authors who had not conducted subse- 
quent work in the area of their original article were presently conduct- 
ing research in some other area* Tliis research was typically a field 
study indicated by 59% of those conducting work and had been started 
on the average five months after the publication of their original 
articled At the time of the follow-up survey 28% of the authors were 
currently preparing a report of the work; 27% were interpreting the 
results; 23% analyEing the data; 13% collecting data and 12 ware in 
the theoretical or conceptual planning stage. 

Since the publication of their original article 56% of the authors 
. not continuing work in fte same area had submitted at . least one manu- 
script to a journal; 49% had had at least one article accepted and 41% 
had had at least one published, Tliese 62 authors submitting manuscripts 
had submitted 156 manuscripts to 87 different journals. Only 157i. were 
Submitted to core journals and it took 20 journals to account for only 
50% of the submission. 



Citation of the Articles in Secondary Sources 

We ware also interested in the tiisseminatlon process after the 
articles were published* Tliree types of secondary sourcee were eKamin- 
edi abstract journals ^ references in the "core** journals studied and 
articlei Iri the Ravlew of Educational Research , The extent to which 
these secondary sources covered the field of educatipnal research and 
the time lags betwaen their appearance and the publication, of the tited 
articles were eKamined, Each of these secondary sources serves a 
different function in integrating the literature on educational researchi 
(1) the abstract places the article in a public secondary source along 
with other contomporary works on the same subjecti (2) citations by 
other articles relate the article to the cumulative knowledge on the 
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subject:: and (3) reviews synuheslzo and ovaluatQ ^'roccnt:** propross in 
an area. 

At the time of the siiudy no abstract: journal covutcd all four "'^orc" 
journals. For example. Psychological Abstracts covered the Journal of 
Educationnl Psvcliolonv and Educational and pgycholo^ical Mea^nirnmen C^ 
but not American Educational RGscarch Journnl or Journal of ¥hicntional 
Rnscarch. S^nco that: time, howuver, ERIC has started ^blishing Cur^t: 
to Journals in Education but this publication does not publish " " 
abstracts for all the articles cited. Thus there is still no abstract 
journal for the field of educational research. 

Another stage in the dissemination processes occurs when the work 
described in the published journal arcicle is integrated into a publi- 
shed review. In order to obtain an GStimate of when this process occurs 
on the time scale for the information flow in educational research, all 
journal references in articles published in the 1970 issues of Revie w 
of Educational Hcscarcli were tabulated. These articles cited a total 
of 1171 Journal references* 

The following percentages of the total journal references which 
were citations to articles published by each of the *'core'» journals 
gives soma indication of the extent to which eqch of the journals was 
cited in these reviews i 

Journal of Educntional Psycho logy 9.3% 
American Educational Re se ar ch Journal 3,8% 
Educational and PsychQlogical 3.^6% 
Measurement 

journal of Educational Research 2 * 1% 

Thus only 23% of the Journal reference "were to the articles publi- 
shed in the journals studied. Also the average time between publication 
of the article in one of the "core" journals and its citation in a re^ 
view was 49 months, and 23% of these citations were to articles at 
least ten years old. ' ^ ^ 

In their articles, authors usually cited previous work^ whan rele- 
vant in order to place their current work in proper perspective. Exam- 
ination of recent issues of the "core" journals (i.e., issues published 
after those included in thi^ study) revealed that insufficient time had 
elapsed since the studied articles were published to allow for their 
citation in other articles. Accordingly, to estimate the time lag in 
this process, we examined every i^dua in 1970 of each of the "core" 
journala and tabulated the publication dates of the cited article^ 
published in the studied Journals, This procedure , revealed 389 cita- 
tions to articles published previously in these journals. 

As can be seen in Table 3, the Journal of Educational Psychology 
was the most frequently cited journal (48% of all references citing ~ 
its articles). Educational and Psycholoaical Measurement accounted 
for 28% of the citations, while the Journal o£ Educational Research 
and American Educational Research Jo urnal accounted "for 13% and 12%p 
rospecitvely. No doubt the reason so few of the citations were to ' 
AERJ was that it started in 1963. 

As can be seen in Table 4, the typical citation of an article 
published by the journals studied occurred 61 months after the 
articles* publication, i.e., 50% of the citations were to articles 
published no less than 61 months earlier, Tha average aga of a 
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citation to AERJ was 32 months, again reflecting the fact thnt the 
jourp.il was much newer. Turning to the age of cicafions In oach of 
the journals studied. AERJ and the Jo urnnl of Educational PsychoIORy 
tended to cits more recent work., Tliis finding would indicat^e that' 
these two journals publish more material in the "hotter" areas of 
educational research. 

Exnmination of Informal Communication in Educational llosonreh 

Roscjarch for tlio avarage journal flrticle on educational research 
was completed 20 months before publication. Most authors reported 
their work before publication. Prepublication dissemination enabled 
the information consumer to acquire useful infoi.nation well before 
its journal publication. This section of the report discusses the 
effect of prepublication dissemination of information (eventually 
contained in the articles studied) on other workers In the same areas 
as those treated in the articles. A schematic diagram of the mn-lel 
underlying the information exchange procass is shown in Figure 2 ar,d 
the text refers to these events by the letters used in the diaeiram. 

Characteristics of Respondents 

Presented in Table 5 are the characteristics of the article 
. authors and the other workers in the field (named by the authors or 
the other workers in the field). Tlie characteristics of the two 
groups were quite similar except that the other workers were mora 
experienced in the field, (the typical other worker had received his 
highest degree six years before the typical author). Additionally, 
more of the other workers comparad to the authors indicated basic 
research and fewer teaching as their primary professional activity 
and more indicated some activity in administration and research 
guidance. 

Involvement In the Same Area as that Reported in the Articles 

Most of the other workers (58%) had conducted work in the same 
subject-matter area as that described in the Gritical article witliin 
a year prior to the publication of the article (A). The other workers 
had actively disseminated the results of their work in the area of 
their critical articles. Fifty-five percent had published at least 
one Journal article (B) and 56% had presented work in the same area 
at a national meeting (C) . The median number of such articles pub- 
lished by those that did pubUah their work in Journals was three 
and the median date when the first article appeared was 54 months 
before the, publication of the critical article, while the latest such 
article was published one month before the. publication of the criti- 
cal article. The 67 other workers who named the Journal which publi- 
shed their latest article, indicated that thay had appeared in 45 
different journals. The Journal of Educatignal Psyehology and the ■ 

of Verbal Learning and Verbal. Behavior were the most''fre- 
qucntiy mentioned outlets for the work, each publishing five such 
articles. The latest national meeting presentation was made on 
the average seven months before the critical artiele was published. 
The two most frequently mentioned meetings where these presentations ' ' 
were made wore at an AERA meeting (mentioned by 35% of those making 
such prosentations) and an American Psychological Association meetine 
(mentioned by 27%) . • 
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Tablfci 5 

Characteristics of Respondents 

Percentages 

Authors Other Workers 

(N^3S5) (N=159) 

Doc torate 88 , 6% ' 94 , 9% 

Median Date (1964) (1958) 

Specialized in Psychology 43*6 44*6 

Specialised in Educational Psychology 21.8 22.6 

Specialized tn Education 27*0 . * 25.1 

PriTnary Professional Activity 

Teaching 40.8^ 27,0 

Basic Research 15.3/ 27.0 

' Applied Research ' 11.7 13,8 

Administration 14.8 15.0 
Research Guidanca ' 2,1 6*2 
Consulting . 2,1 . 1.2 
DGsign and Development ' 2,9 3*1 
Test and Support 2.3 0,6 

Profeesional Activities (any type involvement) 

Teaching 81,8 85.0 

Basic Research ^ 62.1 68.6 

Applied Research , 73,5 66*7 

Administration 50,9 69.5 

Research Guidance 71.4 82*4 

Consulting ^ 62.6 64,8 

Design and Development ' ^ 37*9 .42.2 

Test and 'Support 31,4 ' 19,5 
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Respondemcs ■ ConCacc with Tnformt:lnn in tm Pub Ushed Journal ArticlGs 

Tnis sect-ion of che papei' doalB with the nature and extent of other 
workers contact ivith the informntion reported in the critical articles. 
First coniiiiunica tion activities .which occurred before publication of the 
critical articles will be considered and the post-publication communi- 
cation activities. 

Host of the other workers (71%) were ncquainted with the previous 
work of the article nuthors; work conductGd by authors before that 
rcportod in the critical articles. Moreover/ 50% of the other workGfs 
had cited the authors prcviou.q work in their own work (D)* 

Turning to the coniinunicatlon between authors and other workers 
50% of the other workers reported tliat they maintained contact with 
the authors on a continuing basis to exchange scientific or tGchnical 
information (E) , In addition, 55% of the other workers were acquainted 
with the specific work described in the critical articles before publi- 
cation (F), On the average these other workers were acquainted with 
this work 20 months before it was published or at the time of its com- 
plGtion, Knowledge of the work prior to its publication was typically 
obtained through informal channels. For example , 357. of the total 
sample of other workers learned of the material through face- to- face 
discussion with the author (G) and 12% each learned of it through 
correspoudenee with the author ,(14) or a preprint (I), However, only 
6% of the other workers learned of the material from a national meet- 
^ing presentation (J) and 4% from a technical report (K) . Finally 45% 
of all the other worktrs acquired informrition which they felt would 
be useful in tUelr current or future work from prepublication sources 
<L)- 

Another way of lopiang at assimilation of information contained 
in the article before its publication Is, to examine the data from only 
those other workers who were acquaintad with the material before its 
publication. Sixty-two percent of these other wprkors learned of the 
material through face-to-face discussion with the author, 22% of tham^ 
obtained it through correspondence with the author and 22% from a pre- ( 
print. Only 11% learned of it from a national meeting and 8% from a ^ 
technical report i ^/ 

This information of the content of the articles obtained before 
its publication had a tremendous impact on those other workers who 
were acquainted with it. Eighty-one percent of these other workers 
acquired information from prepublication sources which they found 
useful in their current or future work. Tliis information proved 
useful in a variety of ways. Tlie most frequently mentioned ways in 
which the information proved useful were: reinterpretation of data 
(mentioned by 27% of those who found the information useful); in- 
corporation of a new technique (mentioned by 22%); revision of pro- 
cedures and as a background (each mentionad by 18%), and specific 
results (mentioned by 15%) . The three parts of the papers which . 
proved most useful warei methodology (mentionad by 52% of those 
finding the information useful); results (mentionad by 44% and 
thoory (mGntionad by 27%)- 

Turning to the other workers postpublicatlon contact with the 
critical articles, 61% of the other workeri wera aware that the 
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article had been published (M) . Another 31% had not scan the issue in 
which it was published and 8% were unaware of its publication but had 
seen the issue in which ic appeared. Ovor half (53%) of all Che other 
workers or 88% of those who, were aware of its publication had examined 
It (N). Tliircy-sijt parcent of all other workors or 68% of those who 
CNamincd the article read it in its enCireCy. Another 13% of all other 
workors or 25% of thoso who examiudd it, had moroly scanned the article. 
The remaining rcspondcncs had road only a portion of tha artlclo. Com- 
pared with the usofulnGss of the information obtained from propublica- 
tion sources, the informauion in the journal article proved loss useful 
to i,ho other workers. Only 12% of the other workers or 22% who examined 
the journal article obtained useful information from it (0) while 45% 
of all other warkefa or 81% of those with prior acqualntence had obtain- 
ed useful Lnformation from prepubUcation sources. The ways in which 
the information proved useful and the sections of the journal articles 
which proved most useful were quite similar to the findings from pre- 
publication sources. 

Comparison of other workers acquainted with the ■work described In the 
before their publication with the other workers having no"~" 
such acquaintance . ~ ~" — 

More than two-fifths of the other workers Indicated that they had 
no acquaintance with the specific work reported in the Journal articles 
before their publication. In this section the background characteristics 
and scientific information-exchange behavior of this group (No-Prior- 
Contact group) will be compared with those respondents who were acquaint- 
ed with the content of the article before Its publication (Prior-Contact 
group). 

_ By and large, thera were few differencBs In the background charact- 
eristics of the two groups. However, compared to the Prior-Contact 
group, the No-Prlor-aontact group had on the average received their 
highest degree three years earlier and fewer of them had received their 
degrees m educational, psychology (17% compared to 27% of the Prlor-- 
Contact group). Moreover, more of the Prior-Contact group indicated 
some involvement In administration (75% compared to 56% for the No- 
Prlor-Contact group) and design or development work (49% compared to 
34/a of the No-Prior-Contact group). 

The two groups differed in the extent to which they were active, 
m the last year, in the sama subjact-matter areas as those of the ' 
articles, the Prior-Contact group was more active (70% of them com- 
pared to 42% of the No-Prior-Contact group indicated such activity). 
Both groups were active In disseminating the results of their work 
In the same subject-matter area. Fifty-eight percent of the Prior- 
Contact sroup and 52% of tha No-Prior-Contact group had published an 
article in the area and 58% of the former group and 53% of the latter 
group had made a national meeting presentation In the area. There was 
evldsnce that the No-Prlor-Contact group identlflad more with psycholoiy 
than educational research. For example, while only 17% o£ the respon-" 
dents in the Prlor-Contaet group who had mada a national meeting pre- 
sentation had made their latest presentation at an Aroirican Piychological 
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AssocinLlan maotinR, 39% of Lhc No-Prior-Contact: grotip had donD so, 7 
On the odior hand, of the Prior-Contact group hnd made their 

IntG^t pTesontation at an hElKA meeting while only 31% of the No- 
Prior-Contact group had done so. 

More of the Prior-Contact group rGported aworeneys of the 
author'^ earlier work than did the No-Prior Contact group. Ninety 
percent of tho Prior-Contact group compared to 48% of the No-Prior- 
Contac. group reported such acquaintance, Furtharmore, among those 
rospondGnts in each group familiar with the author *s previous work, 
tl\e Prior-Contact group had more frequently cited the author's pre- 
vious work in their own reports (75% of these Prior-Contact rospon- 
dents compared to 59% of those No-Fr ior-Contact respondents) and had 
more often maintained . continuing contact with the authors to exchange 
scientific or technical information (81% among the respondents in the 
Prior-Contact group compared to 47% of those in the No-Prior-Contact 
group) , 

Seventy-eight percent of the Prior-Contact group and only 39% 
of the No-Prlor-Contact group at the time of the survey knew that 
the article had been published. Moreover^ 15% of the Prior-Contact 
group and 44% of the No-Prior-Contact group had not seen the issue 
of the' journal in which the article was published. 

Sixty-five percent of the Prior-Contact group and 39% of the 
No-Prior-Contact group had examined the article. Thus all of the 
respondents in the No-Prior-Contact who were aware of the article 
examined it while 83% of those Prior-Contacd repondents had done 
so. The Prior-Contact group had eKamined the article more thorough- 
ly (72% of the respondents in the Prior-Contact group who had examin- 
ed .the article read all of it, while 61% of those respondents in the 
No-Prior-Contact group had done so)* 

The published article was of little use to those respondents 
who were familiar with the work before its publication. Only 2% of 
the Prior-Contact group had gained useful information from the 
published article, Since^ 47% of this group had read the entire 
article j the information in the published article seemed redundant 
and served for the Prior-Contact group essentially as a checkj after 
the manuscript had gone through the reviewing process. That in, they 
wanted to see if anything new or different had been added to the con- 
tent of the article since they had encountered information about it 
earlier in the informal domain, 

Tlie situation for the No-Prior-Contact group appeared totally 
different. Twenty-four percent of these respondents acquired useful 
information from the article. This figure seemed especially impress- 
ive because only 39% of this group were aware that the article had 
been published. Thus^ 61% of the No-Prior-Contact group who eKamined 
the article found useful information in it. 

.Thus, the pub lished article served mainly those p ersons who _we^t 
n^otpart of the Informal neti^^nrk fhrough which the published a rticles 
h^gg Teen dissemin ated well, be fore pubrication, ^loreover^ the ways in 
"wnicli the information obtained from the articles and prepublication 
sources proved useful were similar* Therefore, while prepublication 
sources serve similar information functions as do the articles for 
workers active in the area, they do so much earlier in the diasemination 
procesa. 
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Authors lifiG of Sclant:!!: j c In formaClon 

HccauBc scientists nre both prockicers and consumers of scioncific 
and technical informations the authors were askcd^ concerning the most 
recently completed nctivity of thoir currGnt rosGarch, the nature of 
the scientific or to- hnical information they cspccliilly needed (and 
sought bayond their own knowledge at the time) and the source (s) from 
wluch thtay evantually obtained the information, 

As is shown in Table 6 the activity to which the authors were ref- 
erring was preparation of a report of tlio work (indicatGd by 33%) , Other 
activities indicated by at least one-tenth of the authors wcro interpro'' 
tatinn of results (16%), collectiw.i of data (11%) and preliminary experi- 
inentation or field trials* The autliors indicated a wide variety of in for-* 
mntion needs (see Table ?)• The following were types of information 
needed by at least one third of the respondents: to place the work in pro- 
per context with similar work already complGted (48%); to relate the work 
to Dngoing work in the area (44%); to aid in perception or definition of 
the problem (38%); to integrate the findings Into the current state jf 
knowledge in the area (38%); to chocse a data analysts technique (34%) 
and to enable full interpretation of collected data (33%), Journal arti- 
cles (mentioned by 67% of the respondents) and local colleaguts (64%) 
were the two most frequently indicated sources of acientific or techni- 
cal Information. Given the existence of the Eric system it is interest- 
ing to note that only 30% of the respondents used technical reports as a 
source of information (see Table 8). 

An understanding as to the relationships between stage of research^ 
Information need and source of information can be obtained when these 
variables are cross- tabulated. The data presented in Table 9 indicate 
that at each stage of their researcher the authors needed a wide variety 
of types of Inforrnation. Thus no one type of information was espGclally 
needed at any particular staget Shown in Table 10 are the sources of 
information used as a. function stage of research. Journal articles s 
books and local colleaguea were typically the most frequently mentioned' 
sources of information. at each stage in the research process* A number 
of respondents indicated^ that they used non-local colleagues as sources 
of information in the data analysis ^ preliminary experimentation and 
preliminary planning stages. Technical reports were frequently used in 
the theoretical or conceptual planning stage. 

Shown in Table 11 are the sources of information used as a function 
of information need* Journal articles and books were the two most fre- 
.quently indicated sources for the following types of information: per- 
ception or definition of prqblemj placing work in proper context with 
aimllar work; relating work to ongoing work in the area; and integrating 
the findings into the current state of knowledge 'in the area* Local 
cplleagues were moat frequently used as the source of the following types 
of informacion: selecting a design strategy lor data collection; select- 
ing a data gathering technique; choosing a data analysis technique; and 
enabling full interpretation of the data. Thus formal media are basically 
used for broad information needs while local colleagues are used for very 
specific types of information. 
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Table 6 

Stage of Rasearch in which Authors had InformatiDn Need 

StaAQ of Research (N-192) 

PrclifAlnary Planning 4.7% 

PrGparation of WritCen Research or Devalopmental Proposal 2.7 

Thcorctical/ConcGptual Planning 4^7 

EquipmQnt/Apparatus Design Planning 1^3 

EKperimanEation/Study Design Planning 4^0 

Other Planning 2.0 

Calibration, Pretesting, etc, . 2.0 

Preliminary Experimentation Field Trials on Mockups 10*1 

Collection of Data llA 

Analysis of Data 5^7 

Interpretation of Result's 15,1 

Preparation of Rtport Work ' 32.9 
Other 
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TablG 7 



Authors InformaCion Needs 



Infomatlon Needs ■ (N^192) ' 

Perception or DGflnltion of Problem 38.5% 
FomiulatG Sciontiflc or Technical Solution 28.1 
Place work in propGr context with similar work 47.9 
Relate work to ongoing work 43 
Select ^dGsign strategy for data collection 29.2 
Select data gathering technique • 23.4 

Design equipment of apparatus 16*7 
Choose Data analysis technique 34,4 
Enable interpretation of data 32,8 

Integrata findings into current state of knowlege in area 38,5 

Other ■ ^^^^ 



Table 8 

Sources of Scientific Information 

InformatiQn Source 



Local CollGagues 
Students 

Meeting PrGsentationi 

Technical Reports 

Non-local Colleagues 

Preprints 

Journal Article 

Books 

Other 



) Since a respondent eould indicated more than one source of informatio 
the percentages add to more than 100%, 



RespondGnti 
(N=192) 



64 a% 

24.0 
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29,7 

32,3 
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49.5 
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Conclusions a n d R ci c o niina n cl a t: i on s 



Tha infonnnuion flow process from inltiatiion of n place? of ro- 
soarch uncil its integration inco the archival body of sciGnuific 
kiiowlcdgG is cxt:rcn:ciy long and slow. Only a littile flown through 
"public'' media comparud wit;]i nicdia which reach only a liiniccd audience, 
and Lhis suagu rtcncrally comas lata in tha dissominauion process. The' 
active roscarchar cannot wait for the work to bo published for if he 
did so, he would be obtaining "obsolete" information. Moreover, in 
Qducational research bccausa of the niultitude of journals which pub- 
lish such mterial and the lack of an abstract journal, it is quite 
likely that the resoarcher is unaware of an article's publi^.ation. 
For example, 39% of the other workers were unaware of the article's 
publlcaciQn and 89% of the persons who requested a copy of an AERA 
meeting presentation, which was later published, were unaware of It*^ 
publication. 

From this and our earlier studies (Nelson, Garvey and Lin, 1970; 
Nelson, 1972) it is quite evident that both the formal and informal 
communication systems in educational research are extremely diffuse 
it is therefore, extremely difficult for the researcher to obtain the 
information he needs. . Three probable causes of this situation are 
1) the field is interdisciplinary, 2) it has grown rapidly in the re- 
cent past, and 3) there are numerous professional organisations in the 
area, ' 

An examtnation of the lags In the overall information-flow pro- 
cess reveals a number of critical points which' not only confirm the 
'need for improvement of the process, but also the loci where such im» 
provements are necessary. 

Before presenting some suggestions for alleviating these problems, 
it should be stressed that there are three major groups involved in 
the dissemination process- professional societies, the federal govern- 
ment and for-profit publishers. If the communication system in edu- 
cational research is to be improved, it will be necessary for each of 
these groups to cooperate with each other and the educational R&D 
community* The professional societies typically sponsor various 
types of meetings from small conferences to large annual meetings and 
publish the most Important journals in the field. The National Insti- 
tute of Education, to succeed in its mission, must be concerned with 
not only the dissemination of research it supports, but also tha total 
communication system in educational R&D. The private for-profit or 
ganiEations traditionally, have been particularly effective in provid- 
ing information for the practitioner and in developing specialiEed, 
higher user oriented services (MS, 1969). ' ' 

There are a number of problems associated with the journal liter- 
ature, in educational research. Yet for all its problems the Journal 
article is still the ultimate outlet for most scientific work and is 
the most frequently used source of scientific information.^ Journal 
authors were asked, in conjunction with their current research, the 
nature of the scientific or technical information they eapecially 
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needed niKl the-, soui-cc or sourcor, from whi.d. they ovcuually obLalnod 
tiic inlormation. The two most frequently mcntionad nourcos wcra ' 
- journal nrtiiclos (mentioned by 67% o£ the responclonts) and^local eoll- 
cauuos (montionod by 64%). No other source wns mcntionad by half the 
respondents. Therefore the qucation becomes how can the Jo^rnnlbcttcr 
fulf.n ,t:s runct.ons rnthcr than can the Journol article be eli.inatad. 

Hcloic ninkiiig suat.cu L lolis as to how the journal nrticlc can be im- 
Piovecl. Lt IS first nacessary to examine tlie funetions it now serves 

"° l°"Ser be resarded as a vehicle which 
effectively conveys current sciencific information. The study of the 
usatulness of information published in journal articles was directed 
at a special =lass of information users-workers active on the research 
front associated with the specific subject matter of the articles. The 
results of the study clearly showad that most such workers had gained " 
useful information, later contained in journal articles, well before 
the work was published. Those persons who found information in the 
published article useful were those who had no earlier contact with 
the information. 

_ Furthermore the study of the authors' information needs clearly 
indicated that the journal article is used to fit the author's work 
into a larger framework. For exanple. the journal article was the 
mostfrequently cited source for the following information needs- to 
aid m perception or definition of problem; to place the work in' 
proper context with similar work already completed; to relate the 
work to ongoing work; and to integrate the findings into the current 
state of knowledge in the area. However, the journal article does 
not function in the capacity of integrating scientific information 
into a larger framework because two-thirds of the articles report 
single studies and only 3% report a series of studies. Not only are 
. most articles reports of single studies but only 37% of the authors 
had within two years of the publication of their original article 
submitted a manuscript in the same subject matter area to a Journal 
and onb- 254 had had such an article pubUshed. Ilius, Journals tend 
to contain single studies by authors who seldom publish anything else 
in the same area. - ^ 

To be maximally effective in fulfiUins its function of inter- 
grating scientific information into a larger framework, Journals should 
strongly encourage the authors to report a series of conceptually intr*- 
gratad studies rather than single one=shot works. This, of course 
leaves 'us with the problem of the single study. These should be pub- ' 
iished m a new journal similar to Psychonomie Science . This latter 
journal should be refereed but have a short publication lag and" 
Should limit the length of the articles to four or five pages. An 
author could then publish a series of single studies in the new' 
journal and then integrate them into an article for AIR J for example 

This new system of two types of journals would hopefully alleviate " 
another problem with journals as they are presently cons ttt^tu ted-namely 
the long period of time between submission and pubUcatlon of manuscripta 
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As it prosuntly BCands the publication lag cons t i tiuLrcs 39% of the Lime 
bctiwccn the iniUiatian of n piece of work and tin pub] icaiion. Not 
only is this period long, 13 months, but it is olso critical since most 
nuthors cease to report the work oncG it has been subinittod. First 
the new journalj which will publish short articles^ will hopefully 
have a short publication Ing. This can be accomplished in two ways ; 
. it can have n high rejection rntCj and it can be a larcG journnl. 
For educational research the latter seems preferable since Journals 
in educational research typically have high rejection rates and pub- 
lish relatively few manuscripts in any year. Second^ a list of manu- 
scripts accepted by the integrative journal should be published in 
the journal before theje articles appear, ^ Such a listing would allow 
interested persons to obtain the information four to eight months 
sooner and would also be helpful in alerting scientists to work be- 
ing published soon* 

As was mentioned previously, there was a multitude of journals 
publishing material on educational research and most of these journals 
publish few articles in any year. It would be of benefit to the con- 
sumer if a number of these journals could be combined into a small 
number of larger journals. The National Institute of Education shouldj 
as soon as possible, sponsor a meeting of all interested parties to 
facilitate such combinations of journals* One possible method for 
accomplishing this would be for a number of professional societies to 
form a -'super" society which would be in charge of all publication. 
Such a system has worked well in physics with the American Institute 
of Physics being the "super" society. 

It will obviously take funds to implement both the starting of 
the new journal and the combination of journals which have been rec- 
ommended. The National Institute for Education can assist the pro- 
fessional societies in implementing these proposals In two ways. 
Pirstj it could provide money directly to the association so that 
they could plan changes in their publication practices. Second^ 
they could encourage their grantees to use a portion of their 
funds to pay for page charges. As envisioned the new journal 
would publish a large number of manuscripts and could in all prob- 
ability only be supported by page charges since page charges allow 
a journal to publish as many articles as possible without worrying 
about page allotments. This latter system is typical in the physi- 
cal sciences. However, page charges are only payed if the author's 
institution or grant will pay them. If not, no charges are levied, 
^ Another major problem associated with the process of scientific 
communication in educational research involves the lack of Integra- 
tion of new work into the present body of literature. Given the 
numerous number of journals which publish material relevant to edu- 
cational researchj a comprehensive abstract journal is a necessity. 
In examining the last six issues in 1971 of Current Index to Journals 
in Education for citations to the journals studied, only .36 of the 
204 citations contained abstracts of the articles. Herner, Griffith^ 
and Herner (1968) found that there was no one abstract journal which 
published abstracts of even the core journals in educational research 
and the situation has not changed, CUE would seem to be the public- 
ation to provide this service, but it muet publish abstracts to be 
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of any use. 

In conciusionj tha rccominondccl innnvaLions should improve ulic 
sciontiiflc comniunicaclon system' in educational rGscarch* Hawcvci', 
the planning and instituting of tlu^sG changes should be followed 
by an evaluation of the innovations. The only way the scientific 
communication system can be made efficient is to continually manitor 
the system and make changes as soon as problems arise. Educational 
research and development simply cannot afford to have an inefficiont 
communication system. 
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